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THE ALDINE. 



A SIMPLE SUGGESTION. 

It happens, sometimes — more frequently, too, 
than most people would suspect — that the possessor 
of large wealth finds himself at a loss to know how 
to dispose of it. It is a responsibility that weighs 
heavily in life — though there are few of us who 
would not cheerfully assume the burden ; and, when 
the inevitable exigency of death must be met, it is 
a still greater responsibility to transfer it wisely — 
though, again, most of us would be, in our own esti- 
mation at least, fully equal to that emergency also. 

There are many curious wills on record whose ec- 
centric conditions seem to imply an absolute bewil- 
derment on the part of the testator. Lands and 
moneys have been willed away at random, without 
regard to any fitness of things ; as if the only desire 
was to shift the burden of the troublesome posses- 
sions into some other hands — no matter whose ! A 
Monmouth squire, for example, bequeaths twenty 
thousand pounds to a laboring man with whom he 
had never spoken — nor would ever have conde- 
scended to speak — in his life-time. Another man 
grows rich in obscure life, and divides his large for- 
tune, by will, amongst various persons of distinction 
who were totally unaware of his existence, and in no 
sort of need of his money. Still another, having no 
natural or selected heirs, leaves his property, consist- 
ing of hired cottages, to the tenants then in occupa- 
tion. A truly amiable and considerate bequest, this, 
which we would like to commend to the thoughtful 
attention of some of our New York landlords ! 

Numberless are the records of large sums be- 
queathed to institutions, educational, charitable, and 
otherwise. In these the testator is actuated, often 
enough, by motives far removed from praise-worthy. 
To disappoint an expectant, or punish a disobedient 
heir, is frequently the amiable impulse. More fre- 
quently still the bequest grows out of a vain-glorious 
desire to perpetuate an insignificant name in con- 
nection with some notable object, and gain a post- 
humous reputation which the living character had 
never justified. 

That good results are often achieved by such means, 
in spite of the motives, I have no wish to deny. But 
quite as often, probably, the good accomplished is in 
an inverse ratio to the harm done, by diverting prop- 
erty from its natural and legitimate channels. Al- 
most every one can recall some memorable instance 
in proof of this. We saw once, in a little New Eng- 
land seaport, an ostentatious edifice, labeled conspic- 
uously, "The B School." It was built with 

funds bequeathed by a crotchety old gentleman who 
had no moral right, whatever the legal, to leave his 
mone*' for any such purpose. It belonged to his 
na'.jral heirs, who, for lack of it, were so crippled in 
resources,that business enterprises were shipwrecked, 
laboring men thrown out of employment, an old and 
honorable family impoverished, and the commercial 
energy of the place so paralyzed that it has never 
recovered, probably never will recover, its former 
standing. The school that blazons its 'founder's 
name is, in fact, a monument of the family downfall, 
and, indirectly, of the town's decadence. 

It is one of the touches of human nature that 
makes the world akin, the amiable willingness that 
we all feel to put our managing finger into our 
neighbor's pie. The most parsimonious of us will be 
liberal with advice ; and we are not above confessing, 
just now, that we would like to stand at the elbow of 
some worthy millionaire when he is cogitating the 
provisions of his last important document, and make 
a few simple suggestions. One in particular, that 
was discussed with some eminently poetical but no 
less practical friends, recently, apropos to the labors 
of one of our lady physicians among her poor pa- 
tients. 

It was affirmed that, through all the trying heat of 
this hottest of summers, she has trodden her daily 
rounds in most unattractive localities, with an un- 
selfish devotion beautiful to witness. The very best 
of her trained skill and knowledge, acquired with 
long and patient effort, has been and is at the service 
of women, sick and poor, who have nothing to give 
her in return. She has labored to relieve their 
maladies, and lent a sympathizing ear to their cares 
and sorrows ; making these her own, in her womanly 
pity, and self-denying benevolence. She has not only 
been physician, but friend and comforter to some, 
whose long helplessness had made them a weariness 
to their own people. She has supplied their neces- 
sities out of her own limited means, and more than 
once gladly appropriated the fine wine or dainty 



fruit, sent as a gift for her own enjoyment, to the 
greater need of some suffering patient. All this in 
the most unobtrusive way, with no thought of its 
being seen of men. But one cannot hide good deeds 
under a bushel, fortunately : their light shines, sooner 
or later, and we are fain to behold and admire, 
whether the doer will or no. 

One cannot help wishing, at the same time, that 
charity like this could go hand in hand with abun- 
dant means for its free exercise. And this brings us 
to the suggestion we would like to make to those high 
and might)'- ones, who found asylums, and endow col- 
leges with one potential pen-stroke. Let them make 
another stroke, with less flourish and spread, and 
place a fund in suitable keeping, to be used at dis- 
cretion by physicians who know the needs and pri- 
vations of the sick poor. 

A few hundred dollars put in the gentle hands we 
have alluded to, for such a purpose, would have done 
an amount of actual good this autumn hardly to be 
equaled by a similar outlay in any other direction. 
Her medical skill was spent in vain, when the pov- 
erty of her patients made it impossible to carry out 
essential instructions of air, diet, attendance, etc. 
And all these torrid days, when so many of us have 
bemoaned ourselves in idleness, her complaining has 
not been of her own exposure and fatigue, but of her 
inability to supply her poor invalids with the simple, 
needful comforts that would have so greatly facili- 
tated their recovery. 

Doubtless her experience has a thousand parallels 
in that of other physicians, who go familiarly among 
the poor, with less thought of fame or profit, than de- 
sire to alleviate, if by ever so little, the great mass of 
human suffering. In nine cases out of ten, the doc- 
tors, who give their time and skill so freely to this 
class, have little else to give. Their own poverty 
prevents them from relieving the want they see ; and, 
to many a noble sensitive soul, this inability causes a 
keiener pang than any personal deprivation. 

It "is always a wonder to the natural mind, given 
to pondering the many mysteries of life, why volo and 
valeo should be so seldom comrades in good works. 
To the large heart and the lavish hand, the empty 
purse is assigned ; while the man, whose pockets are 
well lined, who could comfort distress, and lighten 
the burdens of honest poverty without sense of lack 
in his basket or his store, walks serenely in the midst 
of want and suffering without a wish to relieve them. 
There are reasons, no doubt, for such anomalies. 
The possession of wealth, we are told, is in itself a 
deteriorating influence. The need we do not feel 
in ourselves, we are slow to apprehend in others ; 
and temptations to selfishness and vain display are 
apt to overcome, with subtle and various devices, the 
nobler instincts and impulses. Possibly we, who 
from the safe heights of our virtuous impecuniosity 
look down in wonder upon the heartlessness of our 
rich neighbor, delighting himself with oil and wine, 
and caring not that his brethren perish for bread, 
even we might be weighed in the balance and found 
wanting, were the tables turned. 

Be this as it may, there are happily some shining 
illustrations for the other side of the argument. 
There are rich people who wear purple and fine linen 
and fare sumptuously every day, yet fail not in any 
good word or work. They do not leave the Lazarus 
at their gates to the pity of the dogs, nor shut their 
eyes to the ills from which they are, by accident, ex- 
empt. All honor to them for what they have done, 
and are doing. But there are still too many things 
left undone. And this duty of providing adequately 
for the sick poor is one of them. 

There are hospitals, of course, and other charities 
to meet certain exigencies and occasions. But we 
know of no system to relieve the sick woman, for in- 
stance, whose laboring husband cannot supply her 
with the little delicacies that could tempt appetite 
and restore strength ; the ailing child who must be 
left neglected for hours while the mother goes out 
to earn its and her subsistence ; the long-suffering 
invalid who has grown a burden to himself and oth- 
ers, yet is bound still to his hopeless life; all the 
numberless sufferers in short, who come upon no 
hospital list, and are cared for by no relief committee, 
but are well known to the faithful physician who 
visits them in their poor homes, and does what he 
may to cure their diseases ; having all the while the 
discouraging conviction that his skill is rendered 
null for want of the nourishing food, or the needful 
stimulant, or the comfortable bed, or the careful at- 
tendance that a few dollars — not forthcoming, alas ! 
— could so easily procure. 



The charity that provided these would be a double 
one, relieving the overtaxed sympathies of the doc- 
tor, as well as the needs of the patient. And we 
heartily wish that some little bird of the air would 
sing it in the ear of the next Croesus who sits down 
to make his will ; or, better still, to the next Peabody, 
who wisely chooses to see with his own eyes the 
good that his millions can do. — Mary E. Bradley. 



A YARN. 

BY UNCLE BLUE-JACKET. 

Some years before the war, I was master of the 
clipper ship "Stormy Petrel," loading at the foot of 

Wall Street, New York, in S & Co.'s line for San 

Francisco. It was my first voyage as captain, the 
ship was nearly laden, and I had not yet suited my- 
self with a second mate. I had been overrun with 
applicants for the position, but, as all the candidates 
were of the conventional second mate stamp, the 
berth was still open, waiting for some active, young 
man, to come along, who looked as if he meant to be 
something beside a second mate in time, and com- 
plete my list of officers — the owners of the ship 
having put a chief mate on board, while I had shipped 
a third mate and a bo'sun. 

I was standing near the capstan on the v quarter- 
deck one evening, just after the stevedores had 
knocked off work, 'when I noticed a young man, who 
came over the gang-way, and sauntered off forward, 
looking about him as he walked, with the evident in- 
tention of seeing all he could of the " Stormy Petrel," 
in a walk about her decks. After going on the " to'- 
gallant forecastle," looking over the bows, aloft, and 
astern, he started for the main deck, stopping to tap 
with his knuckles the bell on the samson-post. Now, 
by one of those intuitive impressions which come at 
times to every person, I had mentally exclaimed, 
"There is your second mate, my lad;" and so con- 
tinued watching the stranger's movements. On ar- 
riving at the main hatch, he looked into the hold, 
then turning to one of the men, who was assisting in 
putting on the hatches, he asked, " Is the captain 
about, do you know ? " 

" Yes, that's him : there by the capstan." 

His eyes and mine met ; and as he walked toward 
where I was standing, I saw a man of twenty-four or 
five years, tall and muscular, with curly red hair, 
dark eyes, and a face strangely disfigured by marks 
on the bridge of the nose, each cheek and the chin. 
He was dressed in a fashionably cut business suit, 
with neat- boots, gloves, and a soft felt " wide-awake " 
hat, which he raised from his head, on arriving near 
me, showing more strange marks on his forehead. 

" You're the captain, I'm told, sir." 

" Xes." 

" Lam also informed, by one of the clerks in S 

& Co.'s office, a friend of mine, that you have not yet 
shipped a second mate." 

"That's true : I've had a great many applicants for 
the berth, but, from the appearance of those applying, 
I imagine they only want a passage to ' Frisco ; ' and 
I want a second mate who intends going the whole 
voyage." 

" Well, sir, I am an applicant for the position, and 
here is a note from the gentleman in the office, setting 
forth my qualifications." 

He handed me a sealed envelope, which I opened 
and found to contain this note : 

" Dear Captain : The bearer of this, Charles Grey, is an old 
friend of mine. He is a man, every inch of him : he is a good 
sailor, as he can prove to your satisfaction. He wants to be your 
second mate ; and, take my word for it, you wont find a better 
one. The marks on his face were given him by cannibals. Get 
him to tell you his story some night at sea, for of course he will be 
your second mate. Yours, &c. — John Willett." 

After some conversation about his sea service, the 
talk gradually slid into a social chat about things in 
general ; during a pause in the conversation he re- 
marked, " I hope I'm not detaining you on board." 

" Oh, no ; but I'm going up town ; and if you are, 
we'll walk together." 

Saying something in assent, which I didn't fully 
catch, we went ashore, and kept in company until 
we reached the Astor House, when I remarked, " I 
stop here ; wont you come in ? " 

" No, I thank you ; I'm going quite a distance up 
town. But you haven't answered my application for 
the berth, captain." 

" True ; I had forgotten that. Come down to the 
ship to-morrow, about ten o'clock, and you can then 
sign the articles." 



